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his comrades lost at sea with the whispered half-line
"and God took away their home-coming". To-day there
is a fashion for crying up "complexity" as the secret of
great literature (as if greatness had any one secret!);
and critics spend their time improving past literature
by discovering between its lines new complexities, of
which its authors never dreamed; until one has visions
of Shakespeare's audiences at the Globe sitting in rows
with wet towels swathed about their heads. And yet
if we set the simplicity of Homer or the Njdla beside some
piece of Donne or Hopkins all perspiring with conceits,
can we doubt which is more likely to go on appealing to
that not negligible portion of mankind that lives outside
libraries? And shall we think them wrong?
But the Sagas are not always so sternly simple, nor
their imagination so firmly curbed and bitted. These
minds that do not reckon overmuch of gods, are set
wildly working by ghosts and warlocks, omens and
forebodings. Few things they have left us can equal
the fight of Grettir with the dead Glam, or the hauntings
at Fr6dd. The vision of Theoclymenus in the Hall at
Ithaca, before the slaying of the Suitors, is not more
powerful than the second-sight of Thorbiorn before the
Battle on the Heath. "I seem to see both gable-walls
fallen from the house; and it is as if a great river were
flooding through the Hall from the north of the Heath;
and of mould, it seems, and nought else tastes the cheese
in my mouth." And again, before the drowning of
Thorstein Codbiter, "On an evening of harvest a shep-
herd of Thorstein's went after his sheep to northward of
Holyfell; and there he saw the Fell opened on its northern
side and in the Fell he saw great fires blazing and heard